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tions for that purpose then such action is 
justified. It is certainly apparent that the 
nation has a vital and immediate interest 
in the intelligence and health of every 
citizen of every state. 

The cost to the government is urged 
against additional appropriations. It must 
be admitted that it is always necessary in 
considering the claims for appropriations 
to select those which are the most needed 
and most important. There is nothing in our 
scheme of „ government more important 
than the education of the public. Whatever 
else may be left out, education can not be ex- 
cluded. To the credit of the people, it may 
be said that the one thing that justifies a 
tax, in their judgment, is that which 



strengthens and supports our public schools 
and our public libraries. 

If illiteracy is a national peril, if ignor- 
ance of our language and institutions is a 
source of danger, if unjustifiable inequal- 
ities of educational opportunities exist in 
our land, if our young men called to the 
service are incapacitated because of their 
ignorance of the ordinary rules of health, 
if schools are being closed and libraries are 
prevented from being built for want of 
teachers and librarians and almost one- 
half are in the hands of incompetent teach- 
ers and librarians, then it can fairly be 
claimed that national aid for education is 
justified and necessary. 



THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
By Chaeles P. D. Belden, Librarian, Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts 



A not undeserving citizen of Boston, 
who by no stretch of the imagination 
could be dubbed "worthy," on seeing the 
notice of a centennial exhibit held of late 
at the Public Library of that city in hon- 
or of a great poet, enquired "What are 
keats?" As we approach the subject be- 
fore us may we be spared so complete and 
refreshing an ignorance as this, yet it is 
not so very long ago that the public and 
even some librarians were not only asking 
what "Special Libraries" were, but were 
also seeking knowledge as to their "why 
and wherefore." The old-timers quickly 
become accustomed to the newtimers, and 
Special Libraries exist today as a matter 
of course and their present importance 
in the commercial world is unquestioned. 

These libraries arose out of the immedi- 
ate call of business for certain facts and 
specific information quite often not readily 
available in public libraries. The truth of 
it is that these special libraries are mainly 
an outgrowth of commercial methods of 
indexing and filing and the other details 
of a progressive office, and have little in 
common with a regular library composed 
almost wholly of books, pamphlets and pe- 



riodicals. They may be compared with 
the private libraries of some college pro- 
fessors, say of history, who collect an im- 
mense array of parts of books and pam- 
phlets, newspaper and magazine articles, 
and everything bearing on their subject 
end the minute subdivisions of it. An as- 
semblage of material of this nature, which 
is highly useful and valuable to one of 
these professors, has no place on the 
shelves of a large library, for much of it 
is of such a nature that the cataloging of 
"it in accordance with the rules of a large 
library would be well nigh impossible, and 
certainly would be undesirable. Such a 
professor has constant recourse to his 
college library for the standard books he 
requires, and he thus finds that his spe- 
cial wants are best filled by his own col- 
lections, while his general wants are sat- 
isfactorily met elsewhere. A general libra- 
ry has its limitations to observe; it must 
devote itself to treasuring the records of 
the past, providing for the wants of the 
present, and having an eye out for the 
future. The special library's working ideal 
is to supply the needs of the present, ade- 
quately and quickly. Much that is tempo- 
rarily gathered for ephemeral use may 
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wisely be dispensed with in a few weeks, 
months, or years. 

So different in fact are the objectives of 
these special and public libraries that 
probably the latter have been done great 
injustice because they cannot and do not 
provide for highly specialized demands. 
Their assistants, while trained in regular 
library routine, seem far from expert in 
the knowledge and use of the tools re- 
quired by practical men of affairs, who do 
not fully understand the limitations of in- 
stitutions which have far different and 
much larger functions than their own. And 
yet perhaps matters are not wholly bad in 
this respect. One of the most highly de- 
veloped electrical companies in Boston re- 
cently wanted to make a full inventory of 
its business as a going concern. The man 
who conducted this inventory was a thor- 
oughly trained accountant. He naturally 
had recourse to the company's library, 
but failed to find in it certain books on 
accounting and allied subjects. In almost 
every instance the books he could not find 
in his own company's collection were 
available at the public library, although on 
purely detailed and special subjects, and 
he was as much surprised as delighted to 
find them ready for use. 

The library for business men, the vital 
collection needed by a live, progressive 
firm, corporation, or institution, must not 
only be planned for practical use, but must 
be in charge of a skilled staff. Business 
generally secures what it wants, and in 
its search for facts gathers the necessary 
printed, typed or written matter. It pur- 
chases such material irrespective of cost, 
because it is the tool necessary at the giv- 
en moment. Public libraries are begin- 
ning to realize that a business house does 
not employ, as its librarian, a person for 
the same reason that many public libraries 
employ persons in charge of special col- 
lections or departments. They know that 
in addition to securing those versed in 
library training and routine, the business 
house must find men and women not only 
of education, but expert in the business 
they represent, and keenly alive to ever 



changing needs. The best librarians of 
special libraries today are really reference 
engineers and information experts. The 
fact that they command salaries equalled 
only by a score or so of the librarians of 
the country, measures either the signi- 
ficance of their worth or the utter lack of 
appreciation of skilled public servants on 
the part of our municipalities. 

The feeling has not infrequently found 
expression that the desired fraternal rela- 
tions between the librarians of public . 
libraries and special libraries in profes- 
sional matters have not come to pass as 
fully as they ought. Public librarians may 
once have felt that librarians of special 
libraries were in a sense usurpers trying 
out their hands at a profession for which 
by training and experience they were un- 
qualified. Special librarians may have felt 
that public librarians, as professional 
men and women, failed to measure up to 
their possibilities, when their institutions 
were unable to furnish that specific infor- 
mation which to the special librarian often 
seemed elementary, and failed to meet the 
call in matters of interest to the every- 
day business world. As is usually the 
case, much could be said by an unprej- 
udiced person on both sides. Public libra- 
ries for the most part failed of the oppor- 
tunity to lead, failed to sense the need for 
development in new lines, among them the 
use of properly arranged ephemeral mat- 
ter, tables and statistics, charts and se- 
lected contents of documents, pamphlets 
and books, available at low cost by the 
use of a photostat, compiled specialized 
data, summaries, extracts and bibliogra- 
phies of business subjects prepared in a 
business manner. The public libraries 
for the most part lacked foresight by not 
gauging the value on their staffs of trained 
business experts. 

Naturally, in answer, it might be claimed 
that the public library has its limitations 
— limitations measured principally by the 
amount of appropriations for buying neces- 
sary books and the suitable housing 
thereof, and for the hire of capable as- 
sistants. Admitting this fact, still had the 
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library but pioneered in this comparative- 
ly new field of business, it is reasonably 
certain that funds would have been forth- 
coming. A few libraries proudly attest to 
this truth, while they modestly and regret- 
fully admit that even today they are but 
at the portal of opportunity and useful- 
ness. 

The present general situation may per- 
haps be stated as follows: a public library 
is not unlike a great department store, al- 
though no analogy can be pressed too 
closely. It keeps in stock something for 
everybody since all wants must be served, 
but they can only be served in a measure; 
all of its departments will be reasonably 
good, but none of them can be perfect, 
unless the growth of one or more depart- 
ments is sacrificed for the improvement 
of one or a few. The special (commer- 
cial) library is not unlike a shop where 
only one kind of ware is sold: lamps, car- 
pets, boots and shoes. The larger estab- 
lishment, whether library or department 
store, has an unlimited field and a limited 
supply of goods apportioned throughout 
its various divisions. The smaller estab- 
lishment, whether special library or shop 
for one sort of goods has a limited field 
and for this reason can keep a larger and 
better variety of special wares. To serve 
all and each with equal success is a con- 
tradiction of terms. The world at large, 
with less money to spend or wits to use, 
will find that the great establishments 
suit its purpose; the particular man with 
a particular call for the use of his money 
or brain will frequent the smaller and 
more finely equipped place for better 
shoes, carpets, lamps, or for information 
of great value to him and of small impor- 
tance to the world at large — and he has 
to pay well for this better equipment, 
whether in shop or special library. There 
is no reason then why the larger and less 
perfect and the smaller and more perfect 
should not move along harmoniously on 
parallel but never actually converging 
lines. 

Public and special libraries in large 
municipalities have exceptional opportuni- 



ties to work together to their mutual ad- 
vantage. Collections can be made to sup- 
plement each other; a not too technical 
union list of rare or unusual material on 
a given industry (the term "material" is 
used in its most comprehensive sense) 
will aid in placing the result of business 
knowledge and experience of successful 
firms or institutions at the instant com- 
mand of those ready to profit therefrom. 
Interested and aggressive effort of spe- 
cialists — locally known as "sponsors for 
knowledge" — will place unexpected re- 
sources of information at the call of the 
public. 

In smaller centers a group of business 
men, unconnected officially with the pub- 
lic library, with proper enthusiasm, can 
direct the business service of a library, 
and, if results can be even reasonably as- 
sured, foot the bills. It is a practical 
proposition since it would save duplication 
of effort in both material and service. 

For the present and perhaps for some 
time to come the limitations of the pub- 
lic library must be admitted. They ac- 
count in large measure for the peculiar 
feeling on the part of special librarians 
that public librarians do not measure up 
to their opportunities. Special librarians 
forget that public libraries cannot go into 
the ramifications of all subjects to the ex- 
tent necessary for the business house, nor 
do they always remember that there is a 
budget — in many places a segregated 
budget — which must be followed; whereas, 
as has been stated, a business house se- 
cures, irrespective of cost, whatever is 
needed whenever needed. The skilled spe- 
cial librarian, a specialist in his field, with 
intimate knowledge of his own shelves, is 
disappointed when he finds, as he is so 
apt to find under existing conditions, that 
the custodians of collections of a public 
library fail in their detailed knowledge of 
the material in their charge. 

As the matter stands at present it 
would seem that the best way to proceed 
is for these two sorts of libraries to get 
together, not with critical hostility in 
mind, but with a desire to see what can be 
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done. An Impression is abroad that our 
public libraries have not kept pace with 
the times and have not met new demands 
with enthusiasm. Institutions move slow- 
ly and have to be shown, but that they 
might go a little faster and a little far- 
ther in some directions is probably true, 
but how far they may go is a question to 
be determined by cautious as well as by 
enthusiastic minds. The special libra- 
rians on the other hand will do well to 
recognize that their own functions dif- 
fer from those of the public librarians, 
which minister in a more or less effective 
way to every intellectual want of a com- 
plex civil life. The special library is after 
all an adjunct to business, and has a lim- 
ited sphere for its activities. It is part of 
a money-producing enterprise and the 
question arises as to how far an institu- 
tion supported by the public should be di- 
rectly committed to such a purpose except 
by rendering any help as is properly ren- 
dered to all branches of our educational 
and industrial systems. The happiest so- 
lution would be to ascertain how far each 
of these two kinds of libraries may wisely 



go in helping the other. They cannot 
coalesce, but they might well draw nearei 
together not only in spirit but in actua 
and practical service. 

It is an opportune time to offer to public 
librarians a suggestion that should have 
general application. Consider every spe- 
cial librarian as a bosom business friend, 
an assistant to you in your library work, 
a specialist with particular information 
available for your use; give to the special 
librarian from your knowledge, forward 
such publications as may be of value from 
your institutions, grant special privileges 
in the use of books, consult him in refer- 
ence to items of high cost and rarity, in 
the knowledge that the special librarian 
will be of help to you in the procuring of 
material that you cannot purchase and of 
information your own employees are un- 
qualified to give. It is not an unfounded 
expectation that this first joint session of 
the public and special librarians will 
strengthen the bonds of a better under- 
standing and give encouragement that 
iray be mutually helpful. 



SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL LIBRARIES 
By R. R. Bowker, Editor, Library Journal 



It is gratifying that special librarians 
have now a seat in the Cabinet. One of the 
many facets of Herbert Hoover is that 
of a business librarian par excellence. In 
his communications with commercial as- 
sociations, the editors of trade papers and 
to the public generally, his first emphasis 
is on facts — facts as to stocks, conditions, 
production, distribution, consumption, 
prices at each step from material to prod- 
uct. This is, of course, the field of the 
business librarian in some relations inter- 
convertible with the statistician. Mr. 
Hoover goes so far as to suggest that such 
information is the best possible preventive 
for the ups and downs which since the 
armistice have raised many a business to 
the crest of the wave only to dash it down 
upon the rocks. 



Akron, Ohio, which in the census decade 
led all cities in growth, trebling its popu- 
lation to 200,000, is perhaps a case in 
point. Its inflation was due chiefly to 
the rubber tire industry. The leading com- 
peting concerns employed each a business 
librarian. It was rumored that the com- 
petition was so keen that the librarians 
scarcely ventured to speak with one an- 
other on the street lest the employers, 
having in mind their respective secret 
processes, should suspect collusion. That 
may be an exaggeration, and later the li- 
brarians of the rubber companies became 
members of the Akron Library Club on 
the understanding that discussions would 
be educational and that specific informa- 
tion would not be exchanged. But collu- 
sion, that is co-operative information, was 



